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Literature 
‘‘The Marriages of the Bourbons” * 

THIS BOOK might well bear a title somewhat as follows: 
‘Les Amours des Bourbons, avec Allusions 4 leurs Contrats 
de Mariage.’ It is evident that the Honorable D. Bingham, 
who is the compiler of these two large volumes, has employed 
a considerable portion of his life in reading memoirs which 
record the affaires du coeur of the Bourbon princes and prin- 
cesses. These stories, culled from half a hundred sources and 
lovingly translated into a certain sort of English, are commit- 
itted to a confiding public under the name of the ‘ Marriages 
of the Bourbons.’ They are written with the vivacity of nar- 
ration which belongs to the good story. teller who loves the 
sort of gossip that smacks of scandal. In the free domain 
of Clubdom, or in the i inner circle of a not too immaculate 
coterie, we fancy that he is an admirable raconteur. Much 
worse things might have been said about some members of 
that ancient family which wore so long the crown of France 
than any that are herein contained, but it is questionable 
whether it is worth while to say even these. The legitimate 
alliances,of the Bourbon house are naturally of interest to 
all who study the past; their illegitimate connections, out- 
numbering the others as greatly as the weeds outnumber the 
flowers in a neglected garden, may, with few exceptions, be 
passed by and consigned to a merited oblivion. They are 
of positive use to none, except it be to point a moral. If to 
do this has been the Hon. D. Bingham’s object, we have 
nothing to say; but we doubt greatly if any notion of a 
moral purpose entered his mind when he carefully collected 
the tales about Henry IV. and the princes of his age, or 
segregated from the mass of scandal the indecent stories 
abcut Louis XIII., some of which (with a creditable recog- 
nition of good form) he has left in their original tongue. 

We are not prudish, and we find this book amusing—in- 
deed, it is extremely amusing; but it gives an amusement 
which degenerates at last into satiety and disgust. Why in 
the world should these things be raked up afresh? The 
Bourbons were not saints, nor the Georges, nor the Stuarts. 
We all know the shamelessness of the Hanoverian Walmo- 
dens, and we have heard even in Macaulay of the gilded 
infamies of Whitehall. St. Simon and a hundred others 
have related the life of the Court of St. Germain and Ver- 
sailles. There is no especial need of dragging all the infi- 
delities of Henry IV. to light again; everybody knows he 
was not worthy of canonization in the Huguenot or the 
Roman Calendar. Let us have done with this idle curi- 
osity to know the worst about everybody; let the dead at 
least rest in peace. Doubtless they were wicked enough, 
but why should we enjoy proving it? If the author had 
confined himself to his subject, the ‘ Marriages of the Bour- 
bons,’ we should be willing, despite some mistakes, to thank 
him for much useful and interesting and out-of-the-way in- 
formation; but when the title is little less than a mask for 
a sort of new Heptameron, we confess ourselves Philistines, 
and in Avaunt ! 


Bourbons. By Captain the Hon. D. Bingham. $7.50. 
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Lafcadio Hearn in the West Indies* 

IT WILL Be ‘news’ to most people that Homer’s and 
Tennyson’s Lotus-Land lies within American latitudes, in 
the archipelago that throws out an arc of delicious islands 
from the tip-toe of Florida and covers the Caribbean Sea 
with a net beaded with dazzling bits of island mountains and 


fortressed rock. This exquisite crescent of sea-encircled 


jewels runs across the middle of the two continents, and is 
the girdle that lashes Florida to Venezuela, Cuba to Guiana, 
North to South America. There is an cuter circle, or island- 
fringe, bathed by the perpetual Atlantic, called the Wind- 
ward Islands, and an inner fringe, along which, almost at 
rhythmic intervals, almost like rhythm-pauses in a dream of 


islands, hang great masses like Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti—the 


bigger stones that dangle from the island-bangle. The 
smaller, the outer, the Atlantic-bathed fringe is the lovelier, 
and is musically accentuated with such names as Marti- 
nique, Dominica. Monserrat, Bardadoes, and Trinidad, with 
a whole rosary of beautiful islets that entwine these with each 
other. Here everything is quadroon: climate, blood, skin, 
passions, products, psychology: the realm of mixture and 
mulatto, of métisse and half-breed, spreads over the most 
luminous sea in the world, and the Caucasian strain is 
already stained with ineradicable saffron. Ages ago the 
Caribs stole in fierce and silent pirogue-fleets over these 
shining waters: lived and died on them till Columbus 
came. Then they and the Spaniards grew into a blended 
race ; and this, thickened with a river of Ethiopian blood, 
produced the present population, trifold in character : jetty 
black, with hatreds and antagonisms born on the immemorial 
equator ; ‘colored,’ or mulattesque; and white (French, 
Danish, English, Spanish, Hindoo). 

In this strange region of blended bloods, exotic popula- 
tions, Creole life, Caribbean scenery, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
has been spending two fruitful years, years rich in impres- 
sions, artistically fertile for him and very charming indeed to 
his readers, His book, indeed, is altogether unique,—as in 
dividual], as unconventional as himself. It is a pity that he 
has not made two books of it,—a story-book and a book of 
travels: it is always difficult to blend the two successfully ;: 
On his way he collects legends, contes, poems, music, de— 
lightful aéois-bits of folklore, humorous or tragic adven-- 
tures worthy to figure in a blue-and-gold volume by them- 
selves. These he has wrought into the richer tapestries of 
his travels and itineraries down the islands, and they are lost 
in the ocean of light and color in which he revels and on 
which they float. His general plan however is excellent. 
Setting out in a New York trading-vessel one hot July, he 
made the grand tour of the Windwards first, touching as the 
vessel touched at all the magic ‘isles of Eden ’ and gaining 
in this way a fout-ensemble view of the whole grand Milky 
Way of islands from the Sargasso Sea to the Orinoco. 
Then, retracing his steps, as in a phonographic coil, he set 
the islands to music again and made them re- -articulate their 
lovely story of cane-field and volcano, shell-beach and co- 
coanut plantation, cloud-capt peaks and amethystine hori- 
zons, patois and picaninny, till he reached Martinique, love- 
liest of them all, where he cast anchor, Ulysses like (both 
Greeks !), and loitered twice twelve months. Here, in the 
land of Josephine, he settled down to a careful esthetic 
study of West Indian manners and customs, fruits, flowers, 
and cuésine, anthropology and language. What overwhelms 
him in these latitudes is their radiance, their overmastering 
opulence of light and vegetation. The book is one long 
Pindaric pzan to Helios, the Sun, Moon, and Stars ; illu- 
minated mist, electric cloud ; above all the Sea with all its 
Greek graciousness and beauty. 

The writer has extraordinary gifts of a descriptive kind, 
and that he is not deficient in tragic tenderness and pity, 
witness the story of ‘Ti Canotié.’ A truly Victor-Hugo- 
esque power is revealed in the delineation of the frightful 


*Te Two Years inthe French West Indies. By Lafcadio Hearn. $2. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 
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tropic Béte-ni Piz, or ‘ myriad-leg,’—a creature that crawls 
through one’s dreams days after its story has been told. In 
‘Ma Bonne’ we have fascinating details about Martinique 
cookery,—rainbow-colored fish, savory messes, heaven-hued 
fruits ; all more or less garlic-tainted: always a serpent 
frolicking around in Eden! We know no recent book of 
travels to equal this in brilliancy. 


Two Books About Books * 

LITERARY SPIDERS entangled in their summer hammocks 
on a broad veranda will find no more fascinating food than 
such volumes as Mr. Adams’s and Mc. Rees’s, ‘ circumcur- 
sans hinc illince,’ flitting hither and thither, as Catullus says, 
in the roomy recesses of Bookland, where so much golden 
treasure is laid up. Duarwin tells of the brilliant antics of 
Brazilian spiders to entrap a wasp, but the literary genus 
needs no such manceuvering to be caught in silken woofs of 
idlesse and hang there all summer long in intellectual revel. 
So many people ‘whose glorious eyes night has sealed’ 
* pop up’ in these books, not ‘ours no more’ like the vision 
of Amy in ‘Lockesley Hall,’ but perhaps more really ours, 
since their translation to happier spheres, than ever they 
were in actual flesh and blood. Mr. Adams loiters delight- 
fully in the bye-paths of literature, plucking odd quotations 
along the way, bringing up forgotten wits and worthies on 
his skilful fish hook, talking about the ‘Realm of Roses’ 
and ‘ Maxims’or ‘Bards in the Ball-Room’ with all the 
fulness and charm of the rich-fed literary caterer who 
knows how to feed other people as well as himself. His 
pages are as full of quotations as a field of Normandy wheat 
is of poppies ; and whether he is discussing ‘ Initials,’ ‘ The 
Stage Handkerchief’ or ‘ Poetic Eccentrics,’ his knowledge 
seems equally pointed and applicable. 

Mr. Rees’s book is of a slightly graver texture, but is full 
of what the French call enjouement. ‘Mutual Admiration 
Societies’ attract his pen, and ‘ Solitude and Society ’ and ‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes’; and he crowds into abundant notes abun- 
dant anecdotes that buoy up any heavy spots in his pages, 
and act as aérators to the unleavened bread. A mass of 
charming reading and reminiscence is sprinkled over his 
chapters, reading that we have all read and reminiscence 
that we all remember—when it lies before us on the printed 
page. Chat about Lamb and Douglas Jerrold, Browning 

-and Carlyle, Thackeray and Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson and 
Leigh Hunt never stales on the palate: the ama seem per- 
-ennially fresh, however often repeated, and the jokes never 
lose their point. Each seems scribbled on an indestructible 
-enamelled tile, like the Scripture-texts of our Dutch grand- 
‘mothers; and whether they encircle our hearths or our 
hearts, they are equally incisive and worthy of remembrance. 
‘Such books as these, compounded of many essences and 
many personalities, are pot-pourris richer than the musicians 
give us, 


Head-Hunting as a Pastime + 

THE view of humanity, as held among the inhabitants of 
the island-world which stretches from Australia to Kamt- 
chatka, is that men belong to a head-growing race. Each 
specimen of the genus homo is astalk grown for the perfection 
of a skull which his fellow-member of the species covets for 
possession and ornament. There may be, doubtless, in the 
view of the head-hunter, some other use for human bipeds, 
but the growth of heads for the supply of a market in which 
there is steady demand, is of first importance. The natives 
of New Guinea, and of the Solomon Islands, the Butans of For- 
mosa, are still active head- hunters, while the war-habits of the 
Japanese point to the quarter where one line of their pro- 
genitors originated. After a battle, the heads of enemies 
were cut off, collected and counted, and on the tally thus 
“Fi. Rambles in Bookland. By W, Davenport Adams, $1.25. New York: A.C, 
Armst &Son. 2. The Brotherhood of Letters. By J. Rogers Rees. §r.25. 
New York: Lockwood, Coombs & Co. 


+A Naturalist Among the Head-Hunters. By Charles Morris Woodford. London: 
George Philip & Son. 
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made by individuals were honors awarded. Even the 
Japanese game of da-kiw or polo, grew out of the more 
serious sport of head-hunting, the red and white balls being 
the peaceful reflection of the more serious trophies won in 
war. 

Mr. Charles Morris Woodford, a naturalist living in Aus- 
tralia, made three visits to the Solomon Islands during the 
years 1886—7-8, and now gives us an interesting record of 
his experiences, studies and observations. The Solomon 
Islands lie directly east of Papua or New Guinea, and north- 
east of Australia, the Coral Sea stretching between. The 
group is especially interesting to naturalists, because, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodford’s belief, they have always been 
separated from the other islands, so that there are unique 
and interesting developments of vegetable and animal forms. 
While these receive the writer’s attention, the study of 
savage man and his ways is his first aim, and the story he 
tells of the head-hunters is very fascinating though oc- 
casionally horrible. He believes that these islands will soon 
become centres of trade and civilization, and there isa 
special interest to Australians in what he tells us of the promis- 
ing material resources. A valuable appendix treats of the 
migrations of the Polynesian race. There are three clear 
and attractive colored maps; the sixteen illustrations are 
from accurate photographs and of a high order of interest. 
There is a full index, and the book is handsomely made. We 
have found this one of the most attractive works of travel 
and popular science issued during the season. 


“James Macdonnell, Journalist.” * 

IF THE JUSTIFICATION of a book lie in its interest and 
usefulness, we think this biography has its raison d’étre. It 
is, perhaps, too long; there are inserted possibly too many 
family letters; there may be a tone of too undisguised ad- 
miration. But it is an account of the life of a good man 
and a manly one—of one whose talent made him for his 
short life conspicuous in the higher circles of English jour- 
nalism. The first chapters give an interesting description of 
the methods of education and the state of society in the 
Highlands of Scotland fifty years ago, and of the sort of in- 
tellectual and physical brawn which the sturdy teachers of 
those days knew how to develop. Then the narrative de- 
scribes Macdonnell’s early training and the conflict in his 
mind between the claims of the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic faiths—the latter that of his father, the former that 
of his mother. This conflict was at length decided in favor 
of Protestantism, and the letters in which he lays down the 
logical basis for his conclusions are interesting and full of 
thought. His talent for journalism was reinforced by wide 
reading, by incessant study and untiring industry, and be- 
came so marked that before he was twenty-five years old he 
was Offered a position as leader-writer upon the Daily Tele- 
graph. This position he continued to hold until his services 
were transferred to the Zimes. His marriage with Miss 
Harrison, a sister of Mary Howitt, brought him into the im- 
mediate circle of many of the most cultivated people in 
England, and his own brilliancy of conversation, his varied 
information and his charm of manner, together with his in- 
tense enthusiasm, made him an important member of a 
select and influential coterie. Unhappily his delicate con- 
stitution could not endure the strain of intense activity, and 
he died at the early death of thirty-seven, lamented by a 
wide circle of eminent men. A position such as his upon 
the London 7Zimes surpassed in dignity any of a similar sort 
in this country. European politics, so intricate and so per- 
plexing, present a field for leader-writing which has not 
yet been recognized as of much importance by the American 
press, and which, indeed, is of slender interest to the great 
newspaper-reading public of the United States. But the office 
which the Zimes then filled, as the organ of English opin- 
Only leader- 


® James: Macdonnell, Journalist. By W. R. Nicoll. $2. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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writers of exceptional ability were accepted by the man- 
agers, and these only after a sort of apprenticesgip and full 
trial as to their powers. A ready pen and trenchant style 
were not the only nor the principal pre-requisites, but a 
broad and judicial knowledge of history and of the conflict- 
ing politics of European cabinets—an ability, in a word, to 
generalize upon important political situations, and to inter- 
pret them by the past and by the exigencies of the present 
moment. This knowledge and this full equipment Mac- 
donnell possessed, reinforced by an exceptional talent and 
untiring industry; and the lesson to be drawn from his suc- 
cess is one which every journalist in this day of slipshod 
journalism might ponder with honor and profit to himself 
and his journal. 





Plantagenet Court Life * 


THE REHABILITATION of a life that is now extinct is be- 
coming as familiar to the historical romancer as it long has 
been to the geologist, paleontologist and arranger of muse- 
ums. Cuvier performed wonders with a single bone. An 
implement of stone, an arrow-head of obsidian will suggest 
a vanished civilization. In ‘Court Life under the Planta- 
genets,’ many bones, stones, arrow-heads have been put to- 
gether, and quite an elaborate structure of Plantagenet 
civilization has been reared around the figure of its central 
and greatest king, Henry II. It is not a new thing to write 
an historical romance of the Gallus and Charicles sort, for 
purposes of illustration and orientation in the fields of class- 
ical research; but it is quite new and very pleasant to find 
the illuminating romance itself illuminated by charming col- 
ored illustrations taken from old MSS., fac-similes of ancient 
drawings, reproductions of faded parchments, coins, papal 
bulls, law-suits, kings and queens at table or on a hunt, and 
all the quaint paraphernalia of the court and manor speaking 
for us, and for themselves, in their own pictured tongue. 
Mr. Hall has done all this for us, and done it graphically. 
His romance extends into thirteen chapters which treat of 
Plantagenet life in nearly all its higher phases: city and guild 
life, the games the old Londoners of the year 1177 played, the 
complicated doings of the king and his council at Westmin- 
ster and Windsor, the story of the schoolmen and ancient 
martyrs, abbey life and manorial amusements. ~ All these 
are illustrated with notes and documents, and we get a vivid 
knowledge of these early semi. Saxon and semi-savage times, 
from the associated novel and archzological-paper form. 
The book is not so remarkable as Dr. Jusserand’s ‘ Way- 
faring Life in England in the Middle Ages,’ lately noticed 
in THE CriTIc ; but it is an excellent preliminary study to 
it and to Saunders’s ‘ Chaucer.’ 

Mr. Hall follows old documents so closely that many of 
his pages and paragraphs might be translated without diffi- 
culty—phonograph-wise—back into the original Norman 
or Latin from which they came. As the basis of his study 
he takes an ancient Essex family of Ansteys and clusters 
about them all his antiquarian lore,—lore gained from the 
Pipe Rolls, from William Fitz Stephen, from Wright's edi- 
tion of ancient twelfth-century Latin Pcems, from the Vugae 
Curialium, and from other out-of-the-way sources. Pals- 
grave and Stubbs, Maitland and Fitz Nigel furnish many a 
tint to a picture which is as helpful as a cartoon for recall- 
ing the changeful outlines of a difficult period of English 
history. 





Minor Notices 

OF UNUSUAL literary value and historical interest is the volume de- 
scriptive of the quarter-millenial celebration of the ‘ First Church at 
Quincy, Mass.’ The edifice and Society formed, indeed, the ‘ chap- 
pel of ease,’ and ‘church of statesmen’; for here worshipped the 
men and women of the Quincy, Adams, and Hancock families. 
Church and village are historic, and of national interest. On the 
16th of September, 1639, the people assembled to enter into church 


* Court Life under the Plantagenets: Reign of Henry the Second. By Hubert 
Hall. $4. New York: Macmillan & Co. = «f 
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relations, and unto this day worship and good works have gone on 
continuously. In making a book to commemorate the beginnin 
and the consummation of the quarter of a chiliad, the Society an 
the present pastor have gone quite outside the beaten track of me- 
morial volumes, and have enriched the text, which itself is excel- 
lently readable, with over thirty full-page engravings and portraits 
executed in the highest style of reproductive art. The women and 
the men, laymen as well as preachers, houses and interiors, tablets 
and auditoriums are here superbly set forth. An astonishing omis- 
sion is an important reference to the early faith of the founders of 
the church, which was not Unitarian, or ‘liberal,’ in the technical 
and local sense used in eastern Massachusetts. In the celebration 
of 1889, the list of speakers invited and participating is notorious 
for its omission of names of those who think they follow more 
closely the faith of the founders of the church at Quincy, than do 
those now worshipping there. Nevertheless, when one reads this his- 
tory, it is clearly evident, from the first, that ‘a church which nur- 
tured men and women so thoughtful would dispense no narrow be- 
lief,’ and the First Church progressive still seems to be the motto 
of the Quincy congregation. Few village churches in this country 
could, we imagine, produce a memorial volume of such uncommon 
interest. ($2.50. Quincy: Printed for the Society). 





PHILADELPHIANS take a particular pride in the career of such 
a man as Mr. George W. Childs, The story of his success is an 
object-lesson in the right use of talents and abilities that are com- 
mon to humanity. Toevery ambitious boy there is inspiration in the 
study of his life. Yielding to the persistence of a magazine editor, 
and with the secondary purpose of doing a kindly act, Mr. Childs pub- 
lished in Lzppzncott’s four chapters of reminiscences. He told the 
story of his early life, and of his success as a publisher first of books 
and then of Philadelphia's daily household mentor—the Public 
Ledger. He then went on to chat pleasantly about his books, his 
friends and his travels, and about Gen. Grant. As Mr. Childs is 
one who kindles enthusiasm in others and attaches them to him 
firmly as friends, who pensions his old employees, and does various 
other good things on the right hand and the left, it is no wonder 
that a newspaper man has made a book about him. It isa comely 
indexed volume of 404 pages, edited by Mr. Melville Phillips. It 
contains Mr. Childs’s magazine articles, condensed accounts of the 
exercises at the unveiling of the Stratford-upon-Avon memorial 
fountain, the memorial windows to Herbert, Cowper and Milton, 
and the Andrewes and Ken reredos (all in England), with the ad- 
dresses made at West Point when the portraits of the chief heroes of 
the Civil War were presented by Mr. Childs. An introductory 
note to the appended matter is furnished by Mr. L. Clarke Davis, 
the well-known Philadelphia journalist. Prof. Ely’s paper on Mr. 
Childs’s relation to his employees shows how the proprietor of the 
Ledger practises political economy infused with Christianity. The 
concluding chapter describes the celebration on May 17, 1888, of 
Mr. Childs’s birthday. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





IT WOULD BE breaking a butterfly upon the wheel to apply the 
test of critical examination to the little book issued by Mrs. Kendal 
under the title of ‘ Dramatic Opinions.’ She herself speaks of them 
as ‘silly scraps jotted down just as they came into my silly head’; 
and, to tell the truth, they are not overwise. The wisdom of em- 
balming them in type may be doubted. It certainly would have been 
wiser to select a different title, for the opinions quoted are far less 
interesting than the reminiscent gossip, of a personal character, 
which constitutes the greater part of the volume. Many persons, 
doubtless, will find pleasure in reading about incidents in the career . 
of so successful an actress, particularly when they are offered in such 
attractive shape; but they will be disappointed if they expect to 
find among them any valuable contributions to the study of the 
dramatic art. ($1. Little, Brown & Co.) ——‘ IN THOUGHTLAND 
and in Dreamland,’ by Elsa d’ Esterre-Keeling, will be found to be 
the pleasant and tender musings of a sympathetic nature, to whom 
Fate has allotted a wide opportunity for observation of her kind, in 
many lands. The detached sketches thus assembled are daintily 

uipped with words and phrases, and handled after the fashion of 
Theodore de Banville’s exquisite ‘Lanterne Magique.’ Many of 
them suggest the pictures of the impressionists now to be seen in 
the galleries of the spring exhibitions: a bit of blue—a tangle—a 
flash of vivid cculor—a momentary bedazzlement; and behind all an 
idea that lays hold of and overmastersthe spectator. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 





STRUCK OUT as a precious spark from controversy is the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Vandyke’s little book, ‘God and Little Children.’ The 
blessed state of all who die in childhood is proved and taught in it 
as a part of the Gospel of Christ. These sermons were not written 
for the public, but for the pulpit and his own congregation, But 
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they will be warmly welcomed by thousands of parents whether 
they have children on earth or in Heaven. For in either case, 
Christian parents are very prone to believe, in these days of Gos 
life, that ‘no children are lost’ and that ‘all children are saved’; 
which, indeed, are the themes of Dr. Vandyke’s two sermons. In 
addition to these, he has published with them poems of Lowell, 
Pierpont and Moultrie, which are in harmony with his theme. His 
theological position is, that ‘no living soul shall ever perish for 
Adam's transgression,’ which indeed is the Gospel generally be- 
lieved and preached throughout all pulpits, despite the statements 
and affirmations of catechism and creeds, whether made at West- 
minster, Dordrecht, or in other ecclesiastical capitals. In other 
words, the heart of man understands the Gospel better than his 
logic does. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





‘ DINNERS, Ceremonious and Unceremonious,’ by the author of 
‘Cards’ and ‘Social Etiquette,’ presents a correct résumé of the 
fashions now obtaining in New York society in the important mat- 
ter of the reception of one’s friends at the chief meal of the day. A 
few years ago, arich person desiring to enter into the penetralia of 
our glittering inner circles made all haste to enroll him(or her)self in 
the lists of a fashionable charity, and by giving without stint, came 
gradually to be recognized by co-workers as a person one ‘ could 
not in common decency leave out.’ Now, alas! the materialism of 
the age has so narrowed the chances of the ambitious, that only 
those lucky enough to corral well-known people in their dining- 
rooms, and set before them all the dainties of the earth, can hope, 
in return, for cards to a tea or such like chill permission to touch 
the thresholds they aspire to cross. Society, to be tamed and 
caged in unknown bounds, must be sumptuously fed—must be 
treated to just the right number of courses, and wines chosen with 
judgment and chilled or heated with perfect regard for their douguet; 
must be assorted, paired, sent in to table and placed with nicest 
discrimination. How, in the absence of some social functionary, 
who might be hired, for a genteel consideration, to drop in over a cup 
of tea at five o’clock and coach the hostess on such points, receiving 
his feein gold wrapped in pink tissue-paper and presented ona silver 
tray by the butler as he goes out,—how are amiable, innocent, well- 
meaning persons to know these things, unless the publishers come 
to their relief? The present manual, if devoutly studied, may save 
many heartburnings, and to all classes of intending entertainers 
will afford satisfaction in the perusal. (75 cts. F. A. Stokes Co.) 





Mrs. BURTON HARRISON'S version of Scribe’s ‘ Russian Hon- 
€ymoon,’ so successfully staged at the Madison Square Theatre, a 
few years since, is now accessible to all amateurs in a pamphlet. 
Those who know this charming play will now have an opportunity 
of making it a part of their private-theatricals stock,—not too 
copiously represented by pathetic trifles like this. Mrs. Harrison’s 
work is well done. (25 cts. New York: DeWitt Pub’g House.) 
——ParT I. of Charles Ledyard Norton’s ‘ Handbook to Florida,’ 
dealing with the Atlantic Coast, strikes us as an excellent intro- 
duction to the Land of Flowers. It is compact, full, handy, and 
historical ; full of routes and itineraries, hints to travellers, season- 
able suggestions, accurately marked distances, and everything 
needed by ‘transient ’ or settler to orient himself thoroughly in the 

roves of Perpetual Youth. In all these particulars and its red 

inding the book resembles an American Baedeker. Mr. Norton 
will complete it with a volume on the Gulf.Coast, Middle and Sub- 
Tropical Florida. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

NO ONE can display so much knowledge while admitting his 
ignorance of the matter in hand as Mr. Lang. In Zhe North 
American Review for May, after three several times proclaiming 
his almost entire lack of experience, he attempts a portrait of ‘The 
Typical American,’ which, really, is not at all bad. According to 
this fancy sketch, the typical American ‘is much more vivacious 
than an Englishman, more original in manner, more fertile in ideas 
- . « Heis almost too good company. He very seldom 
talks with an English accent, and even when he does, his idioms 
bewray him. He takes a Platonic interest in poker, but is no 
ambler. He is much too familiar with English life to be very 
eenly curious about it. . He is kind, courteous, ingenious. 
obliging, a good fellow, and welcome because he is infinitely more 
alive than most of us. To bring him into a room full of dejected 
Britons is like pouring fresh water among the fish in a pail,’ It is 
a miraculous likeness; and there is no need at all that any enter- 
ptising editor should send him, as he suggests, ‘from orie end of 
the States to the other’ to observe us and take notes about us. 
We are willing to accept that portrait as it stands. Another touch 
might ruin it. M. Paul Blouét also has some pages on the typical 
American, and Mr. Lang may see from them how dangerous a 
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little experience is. In the first place, Max O'Rell puts the Ameri- 
can gentlengan out of the question because ‘there is no difference 
—none whatever—between an American gentleman and a gentle- 
man from France, England, or any European country, including 
Germany ’—a palpable error, as his story of his pearl-grey trousers 

roves. An American gentleman might have worn the like; but 
in that case they would not have attracted attention. Even out- 
side of the ranks of the cosmopolitan gentry, he has found no 
American type ; but some American characteristics he has noticed, 
of which the principal is ‘ inquisitiveness.’ George Parsons Lathrop 
praises ‘Audacity in Women Novelists ’ when it is of the sort dis- 
played by Mrs. Stoddard, Miss Murfree and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
His article is an answer to that of the last-named lady on ‘ Conver- 
sational Immoralities’ in the April Revéew, and takes the ground 
that the present freedom of thought and of speech among women 
is, on the whole, desirable. State Senator Fassett tells us ‘ Why 
Cities are Badly Governed.’ It is because of the apathy of the 
citizens, due to ignorance of the cities’ affairs caused by the con- 
fused state of the laws and regulations concerning them. He ad- 
vocates the cessation of charter-tinkering, uniform charters for 
cities of similar grades, and, above all, simplification of the methods 
of keeping accounts. 


A tale by Bret Harte, ‘A Sappho of Green Springs,’ opens the 
May Lippzncott’s. The poetess of a San Francisco magazine hides 
her identity under the zom de Dlume of ‘ White Violet.’ Her verses 
impel the editor, his friend Jack Hamlin, gambler, and a lumber- 
man from Mendocino to seek her out, thus giving us an insight 
into the constitution of the California reading public. Certain verbal 
indications in the poems lead them to infer that the object of their 
search must live in a sparsely populated district of the Coast moun- 
tains, and their adventures in that wild country and their various 
ways of going about their business are related in the author’s usual 
breezy manner. The only solid result of their expeditions is gained 
by the countryman. Mrs, Elizabeth Stoddard,in a short article on the 
‘Characters of Scott,’ points out the lack of any recognition of 
ordinary family influence in the Waverly Novels. Scott's heroes 
and heroines are generally orphans, or are for some reason brought 
up by uncles or guardians. Their fathers and mothers are seldom 
introduced. Scott also does not analyze the feelings of lovers in 
the modern fashion. Love-making is usually but an episode with 
him, and his private views on the passion were far from romantic. 
Among the reminiscences of Browning contributed by Clara Bloom- 
field Moore, the most curious is that in which the writer tells of her at- 
tempt to connect ‘Childe Roland’ with Mr. Keely’s motor, and of 
Browning's ‘smile of doubtful meaning’ as he listened to her ex- 
planation. Browning himself was sure that ‘ Childe Roland’ had 
nothing to do with the ‘Modern Prometheus,’ and asserted that it 
was ‘only a fantazsze.’ Lafcadio Hearn has a rhapsodical prose- 
poem, ‘ Karma.’ C.S. Boswell recounts the wonder tale of the 
City of Is in ‘A Celtic Myth’; and ‘ Leaves from the Journal of 
Frederic S. Cozzens,’ edited by A. D. F. Randolph, include anec- 
dotes of Irving, Halleck and Bryant. 


Prof. Hardy’s views on Letters and Life in The Andover Review 
for May are concerned with Zola and his experimental, realistic 
novel. How, he asks, can ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret’ be called 
an experiment, unless it be an experiment in novel-writing? M. 
Zola cannot direct the lives of men and women into courses which 
he is prepared to watch. He cannot experiment upon them. 
Surely, the Professor mistakes Zola’s phrase. The subjects of that 
writer’s experiments are the puppets of his own imagination: his 
realism is in the observation which has enabled him to create them. 
The two terms of the phrase are meant to limit, not to oe ace ane 
one another. M. Zola and his followers appear to wish to be as 
scientific as a regard for art will permit them to be, and to follow 
as artistically as may be their scientific wild goose. Prof. Hardy 
says very truly that the novel cannot imitate the scientific text- 
book, and, for the sake of sharp definition, single out some partic- 
ular law for exposition, without failing in its special purpose of 
painting life as it is. But the Professor’s own formula, ‘ the por- 
trayal of what is in terms of what should be’ is as misleading. E. 
G. Harmer’s ‘Four Centuries of Christian Song’ criticises Prof. 
Francis Turner Palgrave’s ‘Treasury of Sacred Song,’ particularly 
because of its many omissions. Rev. J. P. Jones takes a hopeful 
view of the ‘ Revival of Hinduism’ in India, and Prof. Henry W. 
Hulbert writes of ‘ Education in Greece’ at the present day. 


‘Woman’s Intuition’ is considered by Mr. Grant Allen in the 
May Forum as a specially developed form of instinct, lacking in 
most men, geniuses excepted. The social habits of women develop 
it mostly in the line of character-reading, hence their great suc- 
cess as novel-writers. A woman is all her life unconsciously 
studying those around her, understanding the.n intuitively better 
than they understand themselves. When she begins to write, she 
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thas a large fund of knowledge of human nature on which to draw. 
But when a man begins, inst the in, to write novels, he 
usually finds that he has te begin to study his characters for the 
purpose. The whole essay is suggestive, if not convincing. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, having joined the crusade against the critics, dis- 
‘claims any intention of personally injuring them,—he has never 
killed a mosquito, he says,—and merely brings up and arrays in 
line of battle Dean Swift's artillery, Dr. Holmes’s light cavalry and 
‘certain skirmishing innuendos of his own. But, as might be ex- 
pected, the harshest, dullest, most a criticisms he aes 
-are those of authors on other authors; for why go mosquito-hunt- 
‘ing when there is nobler game? Meanwhile, the insignificant race 
of critics hug their anonymity unscathed, chacun dans son chacun- 
eve, The application of the critical method to Bible-study in col- 
leges is advocated cogently and temperately by Rev. Benjamin W. 
Bacon; and Prof. Goldwin Smith, reviewing Sir Charles Dilke’s 
chapter on Canada, in ‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ shows how 
unlike the reality is ‘Canada through English Eyes.’ 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


The ‘ Bankside’ Edition of ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,— 
The eighth volume of the ‘ Bankside’ edition is the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ edited by Mr. William Reynolds, to whom we were 
already indebted for Volume III., dealing with ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ The text chosen for printing with that of the Folio of 
1623 is the Fisher quarto of 1600, which is undoubtedly the first 
issue, the so-called Roberts quarto of the same year having been 
set up from it and not from manuscript, as is evident from certain 
typographical errors common to the two editions and from other 
facts discussed in Mr. Reynolds’s scholarly introduction. It is 
equally clear from internal evidence that the Folio text is based 
upon a copy of the Roberts quarto which had probably been used 
in the theatre, and which contained certain manuscript corrections, 
though some of the worst errors in the original were left uncor- 
rected. For instance, in iii. 1. 141-144, both the Roberts quarto 
and the Folio put line 144 before 142, thus: 

Mine ear is much enamored of thy note ; 

On the first view to say, I sweare I love thee. 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape, 

And thy fair vertues force [perforce] doth move me. 
This one transposition would be enough to settle the question, if 
there were no other evidence of the relation of the two texts to 
each other. 

Similarly, the connection of both these texts with the earlier 
Fisher quarto is shown by the transposition of lines 426 and 427 
in the last scene of the play, all three texts reading thus: 

Ever shall in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest. 


Mr. Reynolds suggests that ‘ the early exhausting of the first edi- 
tion, which was the more correct of the two, having been set up 
from manuscript probably furnished by the author, would explain 
why the players seem to have used a copy of the Roberts quarto 
for their prompt-book.’ This is possible, of course, but hardly 
probable. As soon as the play was published the actors would be 
likely to get hold of it, the printed text being so much better for 
their purposes than manuscript. The Fisher quarto would thus 
get into the theatres before the Roberts, but when the latter came 
out copies of it might also find their way to the greenroom. With 
both quartos at hand, the editors of the Folio would be just as 
likely to take the one as the other for ‘copy.’ The boast in their 
preface that they had exercised a certain critical surgery upon the 
earlier editions, ‘maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes 
of injurious impostors,’ and presented these ‘cur’d and perfect of 
their limbes,’ is nowise confirmed by an examination of their work. 
‘They seem to have done little more than to gather up such copies 
of the plays as they could most readily lay their hands upon in the 
theatre and elsewhere, and to send them tothe printer just as they 
found them—torn, dog’s-eared, disfigured with players’ memoranda 
and interpolation, and marred by such obvious errors and corrup- 
tions as the transpositions pointed out above in this very play. If 
they happened to light upon the better of two quartos in this or 
any other instance, it was through mere good luck. In the case of 
this particular play, if they had really wanted a a of the Fisher 

uarto, they could probably have found one outside of the theatre 
if not inside. 

The old texts in this volume, as in the former issues of the 
‘Bankside,’ appear to be reproduced with faultless accuracy. If 
misprints have been detected in the edition thus far, I have not 
heard of them. Assurance has been given that if any such defect 
as discovered, a corrected duplicate of the leaf or sheet will be 
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printed and sent to subscribers. One sees an occasional slip of the 
type in the introductory papers, where it does not matter so much; 
as in this volume, p. 12, where ‘ The eluding Autumn ’ appears for 
‘ The childing Autumn.’ On p. 21 I do not know whether editor or 
mens is responsible for the vulgarism ‘equally as well’; if the 

ormer, it is a rare blemish in his generally unexceptionable work- 
aw Who of us may not now and then be caught nodding in 
this way 


Musical Settings of Shakespeare's Songs.—A correspondent in 
Maryland inquires for ‘a book or paper containing an account of 
the portions of Shakespeare’s works that have been set to music.’ 
The ‘ Handbook of Shakespeare Music,’ by Alfred Roffe (London, 
1878), describes ‘three hundred and fifty pieces of music set to 
words taken from the plays and poems, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan age to the present time’; but a more com- 
plete work in the same line, and unquestionably the best that has 
ever been compiled, is the ‘ List of all the Songs and Passages in 
Shakespeare which have been set to Music,’ prepared by Messrs. J. 
Greenhill, W. A. Harrison, and F. J. Furnivall for the New Shak- 
spere Society, London, 1884. The editors have hunted up many 
compositions unknown to Roffe, and have given an exhaustive bib- 
liography of the subject, including the tables of contents of 
all the collections of Shakespeare music, etc. Looking over 
pages of this book one is interested in noticing how often some of 
the songs have been set to music. The one that leads the list is 
‘ Take, O take those lips away’ (‘ Measure for Measure,’ iv. 1), of 
which there are thirty settings. The ‘Orpheus’ song in ‘ Henry 
VIII.’ (iii. 1) comes next, with twenty-one; then ‘It was a lover 
with his lass’ (‘As You like It,’ v. 3) and ‘ Who is Silvia?’ (‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ iv. 2), each with eighteen. ‘O mistress 
mine’ (‘ Twelfth Night,’ ii. 3) follows hard after with seventeen ; 
Marlowe's ‘ Come live with me’ (‘ Passionate Pilgrim’ and ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ iii. 1) with sixteen ; and‘ Sigh no more’ (‘ Much Ado,’ ii. 3) 
with fifteen. There are half a dozen others with from eleven to 
fourteen settings. It is curious that so many of the Sonnets have 
been treated in this way ; namely nos. 5, 6, 7 (twice), 18 (five times), 
25, 27, 29, 33 (twice), 49 (twice), 54 (twice), 58, 59, 63, 64, 71, 73 
(twice), 81, 87 (twice), 92, 96, 97, 109 (twice), 110, 116, 123, and 
148. In most cases the entire sonnet has been used, but some- 
times only a portion of four lines or more. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Birmingham.—ltt is 
gratifying to know that this library, which was destroyed by fire 
some years ago, is rapidly recovering from the disaster. Many of 
its lost treasures can never be replaced, but it is becoming the de- 
pository of unique books and manuscripts no less interesting and 
valuable. On the 23d of April, for instance, Mrs. Cowden-Clarke 
presented to the library afolio volume of 650 manuscript pages, 
originally intended for the excellent ‘Shakespeare Key,’ prepared 
by herself and her husband and published in 1879. This matter 
was cancelled because it had been largely anticipated in Schmidt’s 
‘ Shakespeare Lexicon,’ which appeared before the ‘ Key’ was sent 
to press. The latter book, as it is, contains move than 800 octavo 
pages, and forms a companion to the Cowden-Clarke ‘ Concor- 
dance,’ as useful in its way to the teacher and the student as that 
famous work. It is veritably a Zey to Shakespeare, as the second 
part of the title aptly sets forth, ‘ unlocking the treasures of his 
style, elucidating the peculiarities of his Construction, and display- 
ing the beauties of his expression.’ The motto on the title-page is 
happily chosen withal : 

I will fitly bring you to hear my lord speak. 

Pray you go: there’s my key’ (‘ Lear,’ i. 2. 184). 
This reminds us, by the by, of the witty dedication to a pretty little 
collection of ‘ Shakespeare’s Proverbs,’ published by Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke in 1848: ‘To Douglas Jerrold, the greatest wit of the 
present age, these proverbs of Shakespeare, the greatest wit of any 
age, are dedicated by Mary Cowden-Clarke, of a certain age and 
no wit at all.’ I quote from sage + my copy of the book having 
somehow gone astray more than thirty years ago. It was even 
then out ol giant, and I have never been able to replace it. 


I hope 
that it may some day be reprinted. 





International Copyright 


WE have read in The Congressional Record of May 3 Mr. 
Payson’s statements (they cannot be dignified with the name 
of arguments) in opposition to International Copyright; and 
we have read them without blushing, for an experience of 
several years has hardened us to similar exhibitions of mor- 
al obtuseness on the part of politicians. Not a word was 
uttered by the gentleman from Illinois in justification of his 
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stand, and that of the other members who voted against 
the bill, that might not be urged with equal force in support 
of horse-stealing, except that the law protects the owner 
of a horse, even if he is a foreigner, while it protects the 
writer of a book only in case he is a citizen. The only way 
for a foreign author to secure the protection of his rights is to 
become an American citizen—to become a citizen of a land 
that ranks his calling below that of the boot-black or chim- 
ney-sweep. For that is what the American nation does, when 
it tells the foreign writer-that what he produces has a value 
so infinitesimal that our Government cannot see it. This is 
only an official declaration, however: the truth is, that the 
value of the goods in question is so great as to excite the 
cupidity of our people, who—being born of poor but dis- 
honest parents—do not scruple to rob the producer, and 
then slap him in the face to show their contempt for him. 

This has always been the attitude of our Government ; 
and it was confirmed in the House of Representatives on 
Friday, May 2, by a vote of 98 to 126. But it is not the at- 
titude of the whole people, nor even of a large majority of 
their law-makers; and a change of fourteen votes, a fortnight 
since, would have saved the country’s honor. Not only 
were votes cast, but voices were lifted, on ‘ Black Friday,’ in 
support of justice and fair dealing, notable speeches being 
made by the advocates of the bill which two committees had 
favorably reported to the House. We regret that we can 
make room for only brief extracts from them. Mr. McAdoo 
of New Jersey made a vigorous plea against a further con- 
tinuance of the present system of what he termed ‘legalized 
larceny.’ He said :— 


Sir Henry Maine, in his book on Popular Government, says that 
the American people’s ‘ neglect to exercise their power for the ad- 
vantage of foreign writers has condemned the whole American 
people to a literary servitude unparalleled in the history of thought.’ 
. +. Instead of helping the American youth by making cheap 
good literature, you are absolutely undermining American institu- 
tions by a literature that is insidiously and in spirit against our sys- 
tem and against our institutions. I have in my mind at this time a 
popular foreign authoress whose books in this cheap library style 
. are scattered all over the United States, including Kansas, and the 
whole scope of her philosophy is exemplified in the idea that no 
man can be a hero unless he is ‘ Lord’ John, and no woman can be 
a heroine unless she is ‘ Lady’ Mary. ‘ That is the litera- 
ture to be protected ; these are the cheap bcoks that find their way 
to the farms, workshops, and homes of the people. . . . But, 
Mr. Speaker, instead of that, if we can have a copyright in the 
United States such as this bill proposes, we can get a class of litera- 
ture adapted to American spirit and soil, and in harmony with our 
institutions ; in other words, a literature for our people, about our 

ple, and which will be American in the full meaning of the word. 
eaven pity the country whose literature is foreign in motive and 
spirit. Good books photograph the thoughts of great minds; 
splendid thoughts start the whole enginery of civilization. Ameri- 
can ideas are revolutionizing the world: why not American books 
with American spirit for American readers? Do Kansas and 
Illinois want only foreign books with anti-republican principles? 
The English classics you admit are safe and can not be reached by 
any copyright law. 


Mr. Simonds of Connecticut stigmatized the lack of In- 
ternational Copyright as a ‘ relic of barbarism ’:— 


This kind of incorporeal property now under discussion is the 
only kind of property under the sun that is subject to theft without 
punishment. Take the case of the incorporeal property in a trade- 
mark. Our courts have always and voluntarily a exactly the 
same measure of protection to an alien owner of a trade-mark as 
they have given to a citizen owner, and they have scorned the idea 
as a relic of barbarism, that they should despoil the alien owner of 
his trade-mark right because he is an alien. The sad truth is that 
it is a ‘ relic of barbarism’ for us to despoil the alien author of his 
copyright simply because he is an alien. Perhaps it isa still sadder 
truth that this great Republic, boastful of its freedom, of its fair- 
ness, and of its love of equal rights, should be substantially the 
oat, one of the civilized nations of the earth to play this part of the 
‘robber baron’ of the middle ages. The truth, sir, is that we fail 
of being wholly civilized by a certain definite interval, so long as 
this wrong continues; and every American, according to my idea, 
who is thoroughly patriotic, thoroughly intelligent, and thoroughly 
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honest ought to long for the coming of the day in which this shame 
shall be wiped off from the national honor. 


Mr. Butterworth of Ohio made a brilliant speech, saying 
among many forcible things :— 


I want to call the attention of my friend to the reason why these 
great publishers in this country can give to our people cheap litera- 
ture. It is because the thing of value which they sell costs them 
nothing. They have appropriated the product of the sweat and 
toil of authors, and so have merely furnished the printing and bind- 
ing. By the same token our merchant tailors could give us cheap. 
clothes. If they could pillage their cloth from the manufacturer 
who produced it, and be at no cost except to fashion and make the 

arments, the price of our clothing could be reduced one-half at 
east. What is the thing of value in the book? It is the product 
of the mental labor—it is the thoughts and ideas, oe history con- 
tained in its pages. Gentlemen would punish the man who would 
purloin the husk, but the thing of value may be appropriated with- 
out rebuke. My honored friend from Illinois says that this. 
bill is designed to protect only two hundred authors whose writings. 
our enterprising publishers now pillage. How long since and 
under what system of ethics have we discovered that to purloin the 

roperty of two hundred individuals is not a violation of the morab 
aw, while to practise the same thing on 60,000,000 of people would 
be wrong? When did my friend discover that because the Prop- 
erty purloined can be used and enjoyed by 60,000,000 of people the 
act of appropriation without compensation becomes sanctified? Is 
the act less a wrong than if the product were used by the pillager 
alone? Sir, the American people do want cheap literature and 
they will have it, but they want it acquired by means consonant 
with common honesty. 


Judge Buchanan of New Jersey rightly contended that 
International Copyright did not mean expensive books :— 


Under our present copyright laws, the domestic author, as is 
well known, is given full protection. I have here samples of copy- 
righted books, in which the authors are protected to the full extent. 
Here is one of 258 pages, printed on good paper, in clear, clean 
type, and bound in paper. I bought it this morning in a bookstore 
in this city for 25 cents. Here is another of 192 pages, but on bet- 
ter paper, for the same price. Here is still another of 112 pages, 
double column, with good photogravure illustrations, for the same 

rice. And here is another, the famous ‘Barriers Burned Away,’ 
y E. P. Roe; it has 140 pages, double column, excellent print, on 
good paper. And soI could go on through a long list I have here. 


Mr. Farquhar of New York appealed to the House ‘for 
the regulation of trade as against thieves ’:— 

The given opinion of every man who has handled a sheet, who 
has printed it, who has bound it, is: ‘Give us this bill and you will 
have better books, and cheaper books, and you will have American 
books.’ The trouble with the American author to-day is that 
through piracy, through open stealing, through dishonesty, through 
the dirtiest tricks known to the book-publishing trade, he is side- 
tracked for foreign publications. This bill one up the bars, and 
they ought to stay there. The argument of the gentleman from 
Illonis |Mr. Payson] is Simon Pure socialism. Steal what you can, 
and print it and publish it as cheap you can! It is the Cheap John 
argument. It is cheapness, and dirt, and dishonesty. I say that as. 
an American printer. I say itas an American workingman. Let 
us stand by our,own people first, and then, reciprocally, take care 
of the foreigner. But the American author, and the American 
printer, and the American book-binder, and the American book- 
seller are coming to our doors now, not for protection, but for the 
regulation of trade as against thieves. 


No more forcible or telling argument was made than that 
of Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts :-— 


National honor does not seem to be the subject of the story with 
those who speak in opposition to this bill. The opponents of the 
bill argue their case on simpler grounds, and seem only anxious to 
show that what is stolen is cheap. There is some foundation for 
this view if we are short-sighted. I have no doubt that when Rob 
Roy lifted cattle, cattle were cheaper among the MacGregors than 
they were after the death of that cht chieftain. But I do not 
think that that fact alters the ethics of the question. 

In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing wi// continue stealing. 

The great argument that is made here in opposition to inter- 
national copyright is that this bill, if it passes, is going to make 
literature dear to the American public. Mr. Speaker, it will do 
nothing of the kind.. The assertion that it will do so is the barest 
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assumption ever made. Take France, which has an International 
Copyright, and has had for years. They issue there these popular 
series, well printed, perfectly readable, at 5 cents and even 2 cents a 
number ; and these series contain the best literature of France and 
of the world, not the offscourings of the literary gutters of other 
countries, The same is true in Germany; and the effect of the 
law here will be not to make literature dear, but in these cheap 
books simply to substitute for the works of foreigners the works of 
American authors. In France and German 
the cheapest; with us the exact reverse is the case, and we tempt 
our people to read what is worst and we assist by making it cheap. 
In one word, cheapness is determined by the conditions of your 
market and by the demands of your reading public, and not by 
copyright laws. As an American I we amas the spectacle 
of the United States alone among the civilized nations taking the 
og ey attitude, robbing the foreigner and our own authors. 
alike, and injuring our own readers beyond the power of words to 
describe. Inthe name of all these, of printers, writers, and readers, 
= of the good name of the Republic itself, I hope that the bill 
will pass. 


DOWN WITH THE BLACK FLAG! 


To THE EpiTorRs oF THE CRITIC :— 


There is an impression that the International Copyright bill is 
lost for the present session. But if the friends of the cause in all 
parts of the Union do their duty the bill will yet be passed. In fact, 
there are signs that Congressmen who were bamboozled into hoist- 
ing the black flag over the National Capitol the other day would 
like to have an opportunity of correcting their record—a record 
which if let to stand will dishonor their own names forever, and 
cover the name of their country with ignominy. The moment of 
apparent defeat is the moment for greatest exertion. If every 
author and newspaper writer, every editor, every educator, every 
good citizen in every part of the Union will exert his whole 
influence among the Representatives,—by personal appeal, by news- 

r writing, letters, telegraphic messages,—the secret and sinister 
influences at work against the bill will be overcome, and the battle 
for honor and justice will be won,— 

‘ For sudden the worst turns the best fo the brave!’ 
NEw YORK, May 12, 1890. R, W, GILDER, 





The Lounger 


‘THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS’ is the heading of a column of 
small type addressed to their agents by Hunt & Eaton, and pub- 
lished by them in The Christian Advocate, the organ of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Messrs. Hunt & Eaton are the managers 
of the Methodist Book Concern, the official publishing-house of the 
denomination. The article to which their signature is attached re- 
lates to a recent publication called ‘ Heroes of the Dark Continent,’ 
a cheap but showy book produced by a hack-writer named J. W. 
Buel, copyrighted by H. S. Smith, and ot by Forsbee & 
McMakin of Cincinnati. Of this volume the Methodist Book Con- 
cern is trying to promote the sale. The best way to do this would 
be to say that the book was written by Henry M. Stanley; but as 
this, for obvious reasons, is impracticable, the equivocal and mis- 
leading statement is made that it ‘is equally as authentic and as 
much Mr. Stanley’s “ own book” as the one’ Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are about to publish under the title ‘In Darkest Africa.’ 
The latter work is repeatedly referred to in this notice ‘To our 
Agents,’ but only in terms of contempt ; the writer’s effort being to 
persuade the reader that Mr. Stanley’s publishers have paid him an 
inconsiderable sum in order to be able to advertise a ‘ padded ’ and 
absurdly high-priced account of the Emin relief expedition as the 
‘true’ if not the ‘only’ one. The fact is that they have paid him 
many thousands of dollars, and have spent money like water to en- 
sure the perfection and beauty of his book, which of course will be 
the book on the subject. 





THE MESSRS, SCRIBNER are abundantly able to take care of 
themselves, however. What chiefly interests me in this notice to 
the agents of the Methodist Book Concern, and what will chiefly in- 
terest all readers and reviewers of its publications, is the final para- 
graph, containing the following statement, the italics being mine:— 

Do not be frightened by the unjust and untrue statements which ap- 
ee in papers, and which are supplied and paid for by rival publishers. 

emember that you can arrange with an editor for just as strong notices 
of your book, if you care to pay for them, because the business of an editor 
is to make money for his paper, and as long as you pay him for what you 
desire inserted he will treat you just as kindly as he will any one else. 
This is ‘interesting if true.’ Butis it true? Have Messrs. Hunt 
& Eaton found it so? Ifthey have, they would be doing the public 
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a service by naming the editors whom they have found bribable, 
and whom their agents are advised to ‘ pay’ for ‘ strong notices.” 
Surely a// papers are not conducted by venal editors. The Chris- 
tian Advocate, | am certain, isnot. I should hardly advise a book- 
agent to attempt to bribe the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley. AndI 
should like to know what Dr. Buckley thinks of this sweeping 
charge made by his publishers against his fellow-editors. 





SINCE WRITING these paragraphs, I have heard that Messrs. 
Hunt & Eaton have expressed their regret at the appearance of 
‘ The Battle of the Books’ in their paper, and have declared that it 
was written and published without their knowledge or authoriza- 
tion. I hope this is so, and that they will make some public dis- 
claimer of the card. 





THE FATE has at last overtaken the Astor Place Opera House 
that threatened it forty-one years ago, and to-day it lies a mass of 
ruins. Relentless hands have torn it beam from beam and brick 
from brick, and scattered it in fragments to the ground. Not, 
however, as they sought to do on the 1oth of May, 1849, when all 
this work of destruction was to have been merely rege | to 
the dismemberment of a distinguished British actor who had had 
the temerity to dispute an American’s preéminence. Now, the only 
object of the destroyers has been to make room for a bigger if not 
a more beautiful building. The clattering of boards thrown down 
from roof and windows and the rising dust that overhung the 
scene have awakened stirring reminiscences in the minds of old 
New Yorkers, crowding the streets with rioters again, and filling the 
air with the rattle and smoke of musketry. The present fray has 
been a bloodless one: Librarian Peoples and the law-abiding pub- 
lishers who tenanted Clinton Hall (as the Opera House had long 
been called) found no difficulty in escaping with their lives. They 
even managed to save their goods and chattels. I rejoice over the 
prosperity of the Mercantile Library, and congratulate its sub- 
scribers on the ‘ progress’ that is to contribute so much to their 
comfort. But I confess to a pangof regret at the destruction of so 
historic a landmark and so novel and interesting a bit of architecture 
set centrally amid the inartistic waste of New York shops and 
houses. The Forrest-Macready rioters were not more ruthless 
than the rebuilders of to-day. 





IT HAS BEEN calculated by some one who has a good deal of 
time on his hands, or a special knack at ciphering, or both, that if 
the three or four hundred thousand copies of ‘ Looking Back- 
ward ’ that have been sold ‘ were laid end to end, they would make 
a continuous line over thirty miles long ; or, if placed one upon the 
other, would make a column more than four miles high.’ Happy 
thought! Why not try the experiment? I can’t think of a pret- 
tier way of disposing of them. Think of it: a column of books 
four miles high! Why, it would beat the Washington Monument. 
We could all amuse ourselves when it was erected by Looking 
Upward, now and then, and trying to spy out the topmost book. 
Who will be the first to contribute his copy to the pile? 





A REMEDY for the license of the press ay by Mr. John 
Brooks Leavitt, at the Commonwealth Club’s last dinner for the 
season, was the passage of a law requiring the - papers to set 
aside a certain amount of space for the publication of opposite views 
to those expressed by their editors. While he was ‘ mulling ’ over 
the subject of his speech, and considering the advisability of sucha 
cure for some of the evils of a too-free press, a copy of The Long 
Island Farmer fell into his hands, and he found that his idea was 
not wholly a new one. For two columns of the advertising pages 
of the Farmer have been purchased by Supervisor Dunton for 
twelve months, beginning April 25, and are to be filled by him 
every week, either wholly or in part, or left vacant, as the case may 
be. When they are left blank, their emptiness will indicate the 
Supervisor's opinion of the importance of the previous week’s utter- 
ances of the editor. Mr. Leavitt truly remarked that the diseased 
condition of the public press was patent ; the newspapers, perhaps, 
will claim that the medicine he prescribes for them is ‘ patent’ 
also. Certainly no one but a manufacturer of patent-medicines 
could afford to adopt Supervisor Dunton’s remedy in a city like 
New York. Just fancy the cost Jer annum of two advertising 
columns in one of the leading daily papers! 





Miss LILIAN WHITING, who has made a reputation for herself 
and for the Boston 7yaveller by her manner of conducting the 
literary department of that paper, has resigned her position with 


- the incoming of a new management, and is now editor-in-chief of 


the Boston Budget. The latter pa 


r was founded, I believe, by 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, and has always 


en pleasantly known among 
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Boston weeklies. Miss Whiting intends making a feature of the 
literary department of this paper as she did of the same depart- 
ment of the 7yaveller, and I am quite sure she will do all that she 
intends, if backed by a liberal publisher —which I believe she is. 





THE MOST exquisite poem in Tennyson’s latest book is generally 
admitted to be ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ in which the poet anticipates the 
moment ‘when that which drew from out the boundless deep’ 
shall ‘turn again home,’—when his soul shall go out upon the tide 
at the instant it changes from flood to ebb, and is still ‘ too full 
for sound or'foam.’ The lines have been universally admired, I say, 
se have seen a pamphlet lately in which a scholarly physician 

as picked the thing to pieces with considerable ingenuity, showing 
it to be a very ordinary performance after all, As I read on, I 
wondered how I could ever have seen any beauty in lines so trite, 
so sing-songy, so unworthy of the honored Laureate. But when I 
turned from the little pamphlet, with its logical demonstration and 
analysis and its fragmentary quotations, and re-read the poem it- 
self—I liked it better than before! And in truth the clever author, 
wielding his literary scalpel with such deft and deadly purpose, was 
engaged quite as gracious a task as the wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook of Boston, who has ‘edited ’ the poem in order to adapt it to 
her favorite hymn-tune. This surely is unpardonable; and Mr. 
Cook himself seems'to feel that it is so, even though he palliates 
his wife’s act in the following letter to The Independent :— 

A blessed Boston lady, Mrs. Joseph Cook by name, was audacious 
enough to omit a few words here and there in Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing the 
Bar,’ and so adapted it to her favorite tune ‘ Rialto.’ I had no part in 
this hazardous business. Of course no one thinks the subtle measures 
of the original improved by the omissions. But the majestic poem can 
be sung in its shortened form. Already I have heard of its being so 
used at Wellesley College and at Abbott Andover Female Seminary and 
at two funerals, and always to the inspired ‘ Ria!to.’ 





EVEN THE Passion Play at Oberammergau is no longer to retain 
its original simplicity, though that was its chief attraction. A reg- 
ular theatre manager has taken this year’s performance in hand. 
He has vethinddliod the old theatre, furnished it with a double stage, 
artificial lights, new scenery and decorations, and given it a seating 
capacity of five thoisand. Joseph Mayr, who played the part of 
Jesus Christ in 1880, will assume it again this year. He has been 
in training for months past. The ‘training’ consists in letting his 


beard and hair grow, and abstaining from beer, although he is a 
Bavarian. 





Boston Letter 


A GOOD deal of interest has been excited in certain cultured 
circles here during the past week by the visit of a Japanese who 
is high in the service of the Emperor and has done good work in 
the cause of constitutional government. His name is Nao-Tsgu 
Kanéko, and it is an interesting fact that in the catalogue of Har- 
vard University this name appears with the degree of LL.B. at- 
tached to it. It is twelve years since this degree was given to him 
at the Law School of that institution as a token of his creditable 
completion of the term of study, and it may be added that he made 
a very favorable impression upon his teachers and fellow-students 
by his intelligence and ability. He had profited by his preliminary 
studies in this country in youth, and was prepared to return to 
japan as a wise and sagacious counsellor in public affairs. After 

ing secretary to Prince Ito, the Prime Minister, he became Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Council that framed the Constitution, and had 
a good deal to do in the preparation of that instrument, and every 
day handed in tothe Emperor his notes upon its development. He 
has just been on a visit to Italy, France, Germany and Wash- 
ington, which he was deputed to make for the purpose of studying 
parliamentary law and practice; and having sent home his suite of 
attachés and interpreters, he has availed himself of the opportunity 
to renew his old associations in Boston. 

After having been honored with attentions in the great parlia- 
mentary bodies of Europe, this distirguished Japanese attended 
early in the week a meeting of our Board of Aldermen, and occu- 
pied a seat at the side of the Chairman. A number of private re- 
ceptions have been given to him, among them being those of Mrs. 
W.B. Richards, formerly editor of The Evening Transcript; Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.; and Mr. John Fiske. He has sake 
a very favorable impression by his geniality and intelligence, and 
atj\a dinner at one of our leading clubs given to him by one of his 
classmates at the Law School, his bright sayings made him the 
centre of attraction. In a conversation which I had with him, he 
expressed the hope that Japan would retain her individuality amid 
the introduction of improvements from abroad, and that her de- 
velopment would conform to the conditions of her national character. 
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He wore the garb of Western civilization, and upon my saying that 
I thought the flowing robes of the Orient more becoming, he re- 
plied that they ma, don convienent for a traveller in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Kanéko was in Boston during the great fire of 1872, and 
vividly recalled the awful splendors of the conflagration. Heis one 
of several Japanese graduates of the Harvard Law School who 
have risen to posts of honor at home; on my inquiring about 
another whom Fata, he told me that he was secretary to the 
Prime Minister. 

Henry James's ‘ Tragic Muse,’ which has been running as a 
serial in The Atlantzéc, will attract fresh interest on its publication 
in book form, and readers who lack the power of concentration 
which is necessary for the enjoyment of ‘continued’ stories will 
have the nj 4 of taking it leisurely. It will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on May 24. I hear that Mr. Lowell thinks 
it the most notable thing that James has done. The freshness of 
the story lies in the fact that it delineates a kind of society woman 
that has almost formed itself into a class—the stage-struck sort. 
Though Mr. James is not dramatic in his own stories, he has here 
written a charming story about dramatic matters. There arecom- 
paratively few novels of this sort in English. Charles Reade’s ‘Peg 
Woffington,’ the dramatic episodes in ‘ Pendennis ’ and in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ occur to me as examples of their rarity. The French, 
have several stories of the sort, notably Gautier’s ‘Le Capitaine 
Fracasse.’ Those however, deal with the surface of stage life, but 
James has crossed the footlights. 

The late President Caldwell of Vassar College was an accom- 
plished scholar and writer, and a volume of discourses from his pen 
entitled ‘ Cities of Our Faith,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
in preparation, will be welcomed by thoughtful readets. The book 
deals with certain cities mentioned in the Scriptures in connection 
with national and individual characteristics, and has the interest 
which attaches to a comprehensive presentation of the vital relations 
of the subject. Another book of Biblical scholarship, which the 
same firm will soon publish, is ‘Aids to Scripture Study,’ by the late 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner of Trinity College, Hartford, a well-known 
Episcopal Clergyman who was a contributor to The Andover Re- 
view. His book is of a somewhat exegetical character on the lines 
of the higher scholarship of the day. 

The third volume in the Riverside Science Series, which is to be 
issued shortly, is written by R. H. Thurston of Cornell University, 
who has treated the subject of ‘Heat’ in a comprehensive and 
popular style. A new edition of ‘The American Horsewoman,’ by 
Elizabeth Karr, who presents in a practical form information of 
value to women who are learning to ride, is issued at a reduced 
price by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The book has a number of 
excellent illustrations. 

The next three books in the Riverside Paper Series, which are to 
be published in June, are ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ by Ellen Olney 
Kirk, ‘ A Marsh Island,’ by Sarah O. Jewett, and A. S. Hardy’s 
‘Wind of Destiny.” Mr. M. F. Sweetser’s guide-books have a 
high reputation for fulness and accuracy, and being amply provided 
with maps are of special value to the tourist. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. will publish, on May 17, editions for 1890 of ‘New England,’ 
‘ The White Mountains’ and ‘ The Maritime Provinces.’ 

The publication of Mr. William B. Weeden’s work on the ‘ Eco- 
nomic and Social History of New England’ has been postponed 
till the autumn. I hear that a third edition is being prepared of 
the ‘ Master of the Magicians,’ the powerful novel of Babylonian life 
with which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and her husband, Herbert D. 
Ward, have entranced the public. 

Mr. Robert Grant is engaged on a story of American family life. 
He is to spend the summer at Nahant as usual, but before settling 
down there he will pass some time in Canada, enjoying his favorite 
sport of salmon-fishing. He is an enthusiastic angler, and what 
between the great tarpon, or silver-king of Florida, and the less 
huge but not less gamey Canadian salmon, he is proficient in catch- 
“= most spirited fish that can be captured with the rod. 

OSTON, May 12, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





- The Fine Arts 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE OPENING of the Metropolitan Museum in the evening was 
begun last week, and will be continued on Fridays and Saturdays in 
the future. The electric lighting, supplied by groups of Edison lamps 
suspended under reflectors near the ceiling and from standards 
along the galleries of the main hall, is very satisfactory. There is 
a marked absence of harsh shadows. The light is uniform and 
diffused, and the sculptures and casts on the lower floor are seen 
to better advantage by it than by daylight. A few of the paintings 
in the upper galleries suffer, but only a few, while others gain at 
least in visibility. The space under the galleries in the main hall 
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is now divided up by iron partitions into alcoves hung with the 
<asts of bas-reliefs of the Willard Collection. Several new casts 
have been added, notably a model of the Parthenon and one of the 
priest’s armchair from the theatre of Dionysius ; but the collection 
is still far from complete. The large cast of Barye’s ‘ Lion Crush- 
ing a Serpent,’ which was in the Barye Monument Fund exhibition 
—a present, as our readers are aware, from the French Government 
to the Museum,—is advantageously placed, in the position of the 
former entrance, at the west end of the main hall. : 

The principal new acquisitions are the gift of the President, Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand. of the two paintings attributed to Jan Van 
£yck, presented by him to the Museum, the more important is the 
Virgin and Child, which was in the King of Holland’s sale in 1850. 
it is an ugly little figure, full of Gothic angularities. ‘The Depo- 
‘sition from the Cross,’ though smaller, is more interesting. The 
figures in the foreground, in their variously colored costumes, and 
the broken landscape background combine to form a.composition 
full of character. Its provenance is not as satisfactory as that of 
the Virgin and Child, there being no record of it earlier than 1887, 
‘when it was bought from the Hamborough collection, Isle of Wight. 
The Leonardo, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ is more likely by a pupil, or a 
pon ne pupil, of the great Milanese. The Rembrandt, ‘ Portrait of a 

an,’ is painted in the sketchiest manner, but is nevertheless a valu- 
able example, and in our opinion the chief of the recent additions to 
the Museum’s treasures. 

Among the pictures loaned by Mr. Havemeyer is the magnificent 
group of Rembrandts—the portraits of Burgomaster van Beeresteyn 
and his wife, and the more celebrated ‘Gilder.’ Two small por- 
traits by Franz Hals, an ‘ Interior’ with figures by Pieter de Hooghe, 
some small examples of Decamps, a fine Ziem, and a Corot of the 
sort that cataloguers and critics dote upon, because it can be de- 
scribed so beautifully ; the ‘ Burning of Sodom,’ a foreground of walls 
and trees with hurrying figures of Lot and his family, the‘ burning’ 
indicated by a red glare in the distance—such are the chief additions 
to Mr. Havemeyer’s loan. Bastien Lepage’s ‘Joan of Arc’ and 
Manet'’s ‘ Boy with a Sword’ and‘ Girl with a Parrot ’—the gifts of 
Mr. Erwin Davis—are in the same room with these; as also is 
Fortuny’s ‘Spanish Lady,’ presented by Mr. A. Corning Clark. In 
the Gold Room (so-called) the additions to the Lazarus collection 
of snuff- boxes and fans and a small lot of Battersea enamels pre- 
sented by Mr. Marquand are worthy of notice. 





Art Notes 


NOTWITHSTANDING that works of art are exempted from taxa- 
tion by the McKinley bill, free art is not to be taken for granted, 
says the Zrzbune. ‘There will be a great many changes in the 
Tariff bill, and the experience of 1883, when the duty was increased 
unexpectedly and at the last moment, teaches the necessity of 
watchfulness. There will be no rest for Mr. Thomas Donaldson, 
of Philadelphia, so long as there is a chance of retaining the 30 per 
cent. duty upon works of art. Mr. Donaldson’s vocation is law, 
but his avocation is taxing culture, and on the subject of the 30 per 
<ent. duty his monomania is incurable.’ 

—lIn a review of Continental and English painting, a writer in 
The Nineteenth Century says :—‘ No painters have clung so closely 
to the models of French masters as those of the United States. 
‘Their skill is various and quite exceptional, yet in no sense national. 
Americans have an absolute predilection for French art. But they 
also think pictures a luxury only admissible into the States at an 
enormous custom-house duty.’ 


—The Academy exhibition will close to-day (Saturday), and that 
of the Society of American Artists a week hence. 


—The Belgian painter Jan Van Beers, who has adopted Paris as 
his home, hopes to hold an exhibition of his paintings in this city. 
He has painted the portraits of a few Americans, but his pictures 
have rarely come to this country. 


—After brief trial, the experiment of studying from nude models 
in the advanced mixed classes, of the Art Student’s League has 
been abandoned, though no objection has ever been made to the 
use of nude figures in classes of one sex. The innovation was in- 
troduced by Mr. St. Gaudens. Messrs. Chase, Beckwith, Lamb 
and others protested against it; and the Board of Control, by a 
vote of 32 to 17, decided in their favor. 


—In Artistic Japan for December, 1889, there is a luminous and 
<aptivating essay on ‘ The Poetic Tradition in Japanese Art,’ which 
is probably the best that has yet appeared in that periodical. The 
author shows thorough acquaintance with his subject, after a study 
of it 2 sztu as well as in the museum: he has pondered his theme 
in Japan as well as in Europe. He shows that the poets were 
older than the artists, and that in the Sunrise Country, it was not 
the artist but the poet who went directly to nature. He uttered 
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and recorded his —- in the ‘ Myriad Leaves,’ the Manyoshiu, 
which is the great storehouse of Japanese classic poetry. The ar- 


tist appeared much later, and drew his subjects from the poets. 
This fact explains the close alliance of poetry and art in Japan, and 
its powerful influence upon the refined natives. ‘All that the artist 
created was intimately bound up with the poetic reminiscences of 
cultivated people.’ It explains also the monotony of subject even 
amid the individual variety of the old art. Hoktisai broke down 
the barriers of the ancient school, extended the area of motive, 
and opened the vag Poe the expression of the artist's own sensa- 
tions. In a word, Hokiisai emancipated the artist from the tyranny 
of the poet. The usual portfolio of well-selected and finely exe- 
cuted plates accompanies this brief essay, which is one of the best 
yet written on Japanese art. (220 Fifth Avenue.) 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


TREASURER WM. R. STEWART had in hand on Tuesday evening 
$77,434.44, the receipts from May 6 to 13, both inclusive, having 
amounted to $564, as follows :— 

$250 :—Daniel E. Sickles. 


$100 each :—Henry B. Hyde, through the Wor/d; Dr. and Mrs. 
John T. Metcalf. 


$50:—J. W. Beekman. $25 :—Capt. Henry Metcalfe. 
$10:—Martin B. Brown. $5 :—each:—Henry B. B. Stapler; 
Daniel L. Jones, Brooklyn, E. D. (through Mr. Vath); Mrs. Lane ; 


J. W. Hubert; M. W. Tyndale. $2:—A. L. E. V. FL. E.R. $1. 
each :—Wm. W. Dilks; John M., Dilks. 





More Carlyle Anecdotes 


SoME OLD and interesting person is always springing a 
volume of reminiscences on the English public. The latest 
is ‘Memories of a Long Life,’ by Lt.-Col. David Davidson. 
Col. Davidson spent his early life at Haddington, where he 
grew up with Jane Welsh, afterwards known as Jane Car- 
lyle. During the course of his long life—possibly owing 
to his intimacy with the Carlyles—he met a great many 
people worth knowing, all of whom seemed to find him an 
agreeable companion. He called at 5 Cheyne Row one day 
when Mrs. Carlyle was out, but it brought him a long letter 
from her, in which she said: ‘I have missed no call for six 
months—or a whole year, if you like !—that I so regretted.’ 
Some months later he received an invitation to dine with 
Carlyle and meet Lord Tennyson. 


In the course of conversation they spoke about the difficulty of 
making speeches ; when Tennyson said if allowed to sit he might 
manage it, but it was severe upon the nerves to stand up when 
every one else was sitting, The question was discussed as to 
whether they would accept titles if offered. Tennyson was dis- 
posed to decline such honors for himself, and said no title could 
excel the simple name of ‘Thomas Carlyle.’ After dinner long 
clay pipes were laid on the table, and a smoking parliament com- 
menced. When we went up-stairs, it was most interesting to hear 
these two men talk, and I noticed that when Carlyle was at a loss 
for a poetical quotation, Tennyson promptly supplied it. 


Writing on the 5th of November, 1857, Mrs. Carlyle tells 
us how Miss Craik began her career as a novelist. 


I should have thanked you for your letter before to-day ; had not 

a girl called Georgina Craik had the smallpox some thirteen years 
ago! acase of Tenterden steeple causing the encroachment of the 
‘oodwin Sands! But you remember there was discovered a good 
many years ago a real connection of cause and effect between the 
steeple and the Sands! So is there between little Miss Craik’s 
smallpox, and my delay in writing. The smallpox made a very 
retty girl into a very plain one, and the consciousness of her spoiled 
ooks drove the girl's exhuberant young life all z#ward, which has 
raged and erated under a shy, embarrassed, self-conscious exterior, 
till finally, after thirteen years, it has burst out in a passionate, all- 
for-love three-volume novel! Which novel having been presented 
to me by the young authoress, I was bound in common politeness, 
not to say kindness, to write her a letter of acknowledgment. But 
what to say, that would not hurt her feelings and at the same time 
not hurt my own conscience, was a difficulty. The book is ‘thrill- 
ing,’ ‘ enchanting,’ ‘ absorbing,’ all a novel needs to be in znterest; 
but to have written even a ‘successful ’ novel is a fault as well as a 
misfortune for a young Lady, I think; and given this persuasion to 
be expressed in delicate, unwounding terms, and no such terms sug- 
gesting themselves, I had day after day written ‘5 Cheyne Row’ 
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at the top of a sheet, and then, not ‘My dear Georgina,’ but ‘ My 
dear somebody else,’ on quite the ‘ voluntary principle,’ till at last, 
ashamed of my off-putting, I took a solemn engagement with my- 
self that I would not write to man, woman, or child till that other 
letter was despatched! So now you see how Georgina Craik’s 
smallpox thirteen years ago prevented your getting a speedier an- 
swer. 





Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer Sonata” 
[Edmund Gosse, in The St. fames's Gazette.) 

THE READER turns the last page of ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ with 
a feeling of acute mental exasperation. This is partly caused by’ 
the monstrous sentence, a libel upon humanity, with which, as 
with the shriek of a madman, the volume suddenly closes; but it is 
also, and upon reflection, the-result of the tone of the entire book. 
There is plenty of genius in Count Léon Tolstoi’s latest story ; but 
it produces the same impression as the music of which he speaks 
with an eloquence so paradoxical: it is irritating, disturbing, un- 
wholesome. Moreover, from the purely literary point of view, full 
of merit and intelligence as some of the workmanship of the story 
is, there appear to me to be visible throughout it signs of a relapse 
towards barbarism. No previous book of Tolsto!’s, not even his 
mystical religious stories, have seemed to be the emanations of a 
mind so un-European. The habits of personal thought revealed 
impersonally through the voices of his characters are savage, and 
not picturesquely savage. The propositions might have occurred 
to a Samoan or to a Papuan intellect of a very high order ; but they 
are out of all civilized focus. It is not possible—at least, I have 
not found it possible—to find for ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ that point 
of view from which a philosophical person, without prejudice, may 
give his respectful attention to a project or a proposition which he 
entirely rejects. When the Japanese novelists praise the exquisitely 
self-denying virtue of the man who turns his wife and children into 
the streets to starve in order that he may expend his little all on 
incense to burn before the shrines of his ancestors, it is interesting, 


but not within the circle of what is intelligible in ethics. In like. 


manner, when Tolstoi proposes to obviate the difficulties of mar- 
riage by preventing all intercourse between the sexes, the morality 
may be splendid on the Kerghiz Steppes ; but a benighted Euro- 
pean has a difficulty in — discussing it. 

It would be easier to deal with Tolstoi’s new novel if it contained 
any distinct signs of the author’s intention. After very carefully 
reading and re-reading ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,’ I am still dubious 
whether it is intended as a sermon on marriage by the Rev. Dr. 
Tolstoi, or a brilliant analysis of the evolution of insanity by the 
novelist of ‘Peace and War.’ Sometimes the cushion-thumping 
seems indubitable ; at other times the artist seems to revel in the 
legitimate exercise of his art. The fact is, if 1 may venture to sug- 
gest such a thing, that a curious oscillation of purpose and the 
mental seven Sromeog —— the book give a distinct im- 
pression of failing balance of judgment in the author. Yet they are 
combined with such exquisite and penetrative observation that we 
cannot seriously regard the book as giving any signs of failing 
power. The plot is simplicity itself; or, more meoety speaking, 
there is no plot, as there is only one character. The whole story is 
told, during a single asangen 3 in a railway carriage, by the -principal 
actor, to a stranger upon whom he seizes as the Ancient Mariner 
did upon the Wedding Guest. Various types of modern life, all 
more or less debased by that ‘universal corruption of the senses 
which the author sees around him, are brought together in the train 
and are vigorously sketched: the plain elderly lady who smokes 
cigarettes and believes in free love, the grim old tradesman who 
thinks that woman should be kept down with an iron hand while 
man does what he pleases, the lasciviously sentimental lawyer, the 
coarse and giggling commercial traveller—all these chatter about 
love and marriage, from the ideal standpoint, in the presence of the 
silent person who tells the tale, and of a nervous middle-aged gentle- 
man, with flashing eyes, who says nothing until the twaddle about 
love stings him into violent and brutal réjoinder. He declares that 
marriage merely leads to mutual hatred, that ‘another man’s wife 
is always a white swan and one’s own a bitter draught of absinthe,’ 
and that the inevitable result of the infernal conditions of wedded 
life is the desire for mutual murder. The other persons in the car- 
riage, a little alarmed, concede that ‘ no doubt these critical episodes 
do sometimes occur in wedded life’ ; whereupon (and it is the only 
touch of positive humor in the book), the nervous man says, ‘ Ah! 
I see you have discovered whol am.’ ‘ No,’ a | reply, ‘ we have not 
that —— ‘It is no great pleasure. I am Posdnicheff!’ 
Now Posdnicheff is the hero of a long and famous trial; he has 
recently been acquitted for the murder of his wife, whom he stabbed 
as he found her, in his own house, supping in company with a 
musician. 
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Then the shadowy fellow travellers fade out of the story. Posd- 
nicheff settles himself opposite to the narrator, and the whole cf 
the rest of the book is his monologue describing the events of his 
life, his preparation for marriage, the conduct of his wedded his- 
tory, his own views of the character and probable conduct of his 
wife, and a very detailed account of the murder. All the remark- 
able and revolutionary sentiments about the sexes, to which we 
have referred, are placed in the mouth of Posdnicheff, and the 
whole crux of the critical situation lies in the question, is Tolstot 
himself speaking behind the mask of Posdnicheff, or is the latter 
understood to be insane, and the book an analysis of the develop- 
ment of homicidal lunacy through jealousy? If I were quite sure 
that the latter is the true explanation, I should admit that ‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata,’ though a distressing study of mental disease, lay 
within the legitimate frontier of the province of fiction. But if 
Posdnicheff is Tolstoi, and if the violent paradoxes of this murderer 
are to be taken as gospel by the increasing body of uneasy dream- 
ers who sit at the feet of the Russian novelist, then the book is 
one which, with all its cleverness, should never have been written, 
and should be fatal to the credit of the author as a practical sug- 
gester of reforms. 

It is difficult to put before an English audience the line of argu- 
ment, or assumption, which Posdnicheff takes. At first it seems as 
though he were going no further than some of the advanced imagi- 
native writers of Scandinavia have gone. Several powerful attempts 
have been made—notably in two well-known dramas, the ‘ Glove’ 
of the Norwegian Bjérnson and the ‘ True Women’ of the Swedish 
Madame Edgren-Leffler—to insist upon a standard of sexual morals 
as severe for men as it isnow for women. Tolstoi is too intelligent 
not to see that the practical result of such a change in manners 
would be, not to incarcerate man, but to emancipate woman. He 
- much further; he will leave nothing to human responsibility. 

e scoffs at the poor make-shift of divorce. He declares every 
species of conjugal love a farce. Since all faith and fear have 
passed away, since love is no ae a mystery nor matrimony a 
sacrament, the whole relation shall be swept away. People now 
grow tired of one another. The only cure for that is that they 
should never possess one another; and he goes beyond those 
monks who fied from the corruption of Egypt into the solitudes of 
the Thebaid ; since to him the only cure for the corruption of 
society lies in a universal, enforced, and continuous celibacy. Hu- 
manity will disappear; but what does that matter? Existence is 
worthless at the price of purity. The human being who cannot 
live without love must be treated ‘like a morphinomaniac, like a 
drunkard, like a.smoker ’—for tobacco is as contraband as love it- 
self to the austere Posdnicheff-Tolstoi. 

There is really no atom of exaggeration in this description of the 
central and dominant idea which gives existence to ‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata.’ I ask whether such a book is to be taken as an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the age. Does it help matters 
on an iota? Can its grotesque and violent solution be admitted to 
throw the slightest side-light on the grave problems of social ex- 
istence? I look forward with eagerness to see what reception the 
votaries of the ‘New Spirit’ will give to this strange Delphic 
utterance, what inspiration of holiness and happiness they will ex- 
tract from these crazed mutterings, these hysterical confessions of 
a murderer. But when Posdnicheff says that he hopes the time 
will come when women will be forbidden to adorn themselves in 
any way, and it will be penal to excite the other sex by wearing a 
brooch or a bustle, one fancies that even those gentle enthusiasts, 
the leaders of the Fabian Society themselves, may be betrayed into 
a smile. 

There is no lack of passages which, if the general structure of 
the book were not so preposterous, might be referred to with em- 
phatic approval. Posdnicheff proves himself to be an analyst of 
the first order in his anatomy of the ideas which passed through 
his brain during the first dim months of his partial marital felicity. 
There is no passion so ignoble, so humiliating alike to him who 
feels it and to him who witnesses it, as jealousy. But if the prog- 
ress of that canker of the heart is to be recorded with the modern 
pitiless precision of detail, it cannot be better done than Tolstoi 
does it here. The incidents of the final act of murder are dwelt 
upon with extreme acuteness of mental observation, although they 
hardly create so powerful an impression as the author has suc- 
ceeded in creating in his earlier works. Finally, the introduction 
of the element of music, from its purely physical side, is highly in- 
genious, and is elaborated in Tolstoi’s most finished manner. But, 
when all is said, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ is a book which no sane 
man should have published. 





RUDYARD KIPLING has nearly completed a novel, but will first 
publish a volume of short stories entitled ‘ The Book of the Forty- 
five Mornings.’ 
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Notes. 


Str EDWIN ARNOLD is occupying his leisure in sagen with the 
composition of a new epic poem, entitled ‘ The Light of the World,’ 
the subject being the Founder of Christianity and his doctrines. 
It is understood that the treatment of these topics, and the method 
of the work, will be distinctly original. 


—‘ The Anglomaniacs,’ an anonymous story of New York so- 
ciety, with illustrations by Dana Gibson, will in in the June 
Century. It is understood to be written by oneof Mr. McAllister’s 
‘four hundred.’ A series of memoranda on the life of Lincoln will 
be printed in the same number, with a full-page illustration, show- 
ing the exact appearance of the stage and proscenium boxes at 
Ford’s Theatre on the night of the assassination. 


—Mr. Stanley’s paper in next month’s Scrzbner’s will be followed 
in July by an article, by Mr. Edward Marston, the publisher, enti- 
tled ‘ How Stanley Wrote his Book,’ fully illustrated by drawings 
and photographs of Stanley and his house at Cairo. 

—The first of a series of small books under the general title 
«Science in Plain Language,’ to be published by Macmillan & Co., 
includes Evolution, the Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, etc. The same 
firm has just ready a folio volume on ‘ Scottish National Memorials,’ 
with 300 illustrations, including thirty full-page plates. 


—The Epoch reports that Nym Crinkle has just completed a 
novel— a romance of New York life, as he puts it.’ 


—Richard Mansfield will contribute to Harper's Weekly of May 
24 the story of the preparation for his production of ‘ Richard III.’ 
An illustration by Frederic Remington will show the actor in the 
last act of the play, during the combat with Richmond. 


—Mr. Stevenson writes to Robert Bonner’s Sons from Sydney, 
New South Wales, that his story for the Ledger ‘has something of 
a Monte Cristo flavor, being the tale of an abominable crime and a 
singular vengeance. The incidents are strange, and so 
are the characters.’ Messrs. Bonner will publish this month ‘ Five 
Years with the Congo Cannibals,’ by Herbert Ward, with many 
full-page engravings and scores of smaller ones. Their other new 
books are a Life of Stanley, by H. F. Reddall, brought down to 
date; and Anna Katharine Green’s ‘ Forsaken Inn.’ 


—‘ Hans of Iceland,’ one of Hugo’s early writings, is about to 
issue from the house of Estes & Lauriat in an édztion de luxe 
limited to 500 copies. 

—William Sharp’s Life of Robert Browning, in the Great Writers 
Series, will be issued on May 27 by A. Lovell & Co., who also an- 
nounce for the same date Lord Lytton’s ‘ Lady of Lyons, and 
Other Plays,’ in the agen ig Poets Series, and E. Sidney Hart- 
land’s ‘English Folk- and Fairy-Tales,’ in the Camelot Series. 
Messrs. Lovell have been made the authorized agents of the Lon- 
don publisher, Mr. Walter Scott, with whom the three series named 
above originate. 


—A Japanese Boy: By Himself’ will be issued at once by 
Henry Holt & Co. The book was first published a few months 
‘Since by the author, a student at Yale, and has been highly praised 
by THE CRITIC and the few other papers to which copies were 
sent, 


—Mr. Henry Holt writes to us as follows:—‘ Unusual affairs 
have delayed my habitual examination of THE CRITIC. At this 
late day I first see Mr. Henry Altemus’ letter about Mr. Jerome’s 
book, in your issue of May 3. I wish to assume the responsibility 
for ed pag statement, printed by you in an earlier number and 
objected to by Mr. Altemus, that Mr. Jerome is apt to receive noth- 
ing now on account of the Bible Warehouse having issued the 
work. I did not intend, however, to express any opinion regardin 
Mr. Altemus’ intentions toward Mr. Jerome. hat I had in min 
awas the fact, which cannot be too often “ ground in” during the 
agitation for International Copyright (and the opportunity to “grind 
in” which is my justification for troubling you and your readers 
with this letter), that where a book has to bear the expense of two 
sets of plates, two lines of advertising and two “ handlings,” it can 
be taken as the rule that there will be no profit, and that the author 
will therefore “receive nothing.” If the book under discussion 
proves an exception, the general principal is still true.’ 

—Barnard College for Women confers no degrees itself, but Co- 
dumbia confers them on recommendation of the younger institution ; 
and another incentive to enter Barnard is the offer of a scholarship 
f $150 to the student who passes the best entrance examination to 
the Freshman Class. The examinations are precisely those of Co- 
lumbia, and the same standard is kept up, even so far as preventing 
the names of the students from appearing on the examination-pa- 
pers. Hereafter men and women students both will have to use 
mumbers instead of names; thus no ‘gallantry’ will be possible, 
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The work done by the students of Barnard has been most satisfac- 
tory.. The Students’ Committee of the College (which has charge 
of raising scholarships, securing homes for out-of-town students, 
etc.) consists of Miss Helen Dawes Brown, Chairman ; Miss Alice 
Williams, Mrs. Almon Goodwin, Mrs. A. S. Barnes and Mrs. 
‘Henry Holt. The Treasurer’s report read at the annual meeting 
of the Trustees on the 9th inst., showed a balance of $2085 ; but 
there remain two months before the year is completed. The re- 
ceipts during the year were $11,687.37 and the expenditures 
$9,502.37. There are at present twenty-nine students in the Col- 
ege. 

—A lady in Baltimore writes to us as follows:—‘It is a fact of 
significant interest to those who desire woman’s advancement, to 
observe that Miss Nina F. Layard, the author of “ A Legend of the 
Sky Watchers,” in Harper's Monthly for September, 1889, has 
written a paper on “Rudimentary Organs in Man,” combatting 
some of Darwin’s theories, which was read, early in May, before 
the Victoria Institute. Never before have a woman’s contribu- 
tions been accepted by this Institute, which ranks first among 
scientific bodies in London.’ 


—The complete novel in the June LzpAzucot?'s will be ‘ Circum- 
stantial Evidence,’ by Mary E. Stickney, a story dealing with the 
misunderstandings of a newly-married pair and their final recon- 
ciliation. 

—On April 26 we printed a complimentary notice of a modest 
little book, ‘ To Europe on a Stretcher,’ by Mrs. Virginia Mitchell 
Potter—an invalid’s pleasantly detailed account of two separate 
journeys to and about the Continent. The author died last Satur- 
day. She was the widow of the late Clarkson N. Potter, a brother 
of the Bishop of New York. 


—Mrs. Andrew Carnegie laid the corner-stone, on Tuesday, of 
the big Music Hall now erecting at Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street. Her husband is the chief subscriber for the stock 
of the Music Hall Company. 


—No one will more heartily endorse these words of Zhe Scots Ob- 
server than that stalwart Scotch-American,Mr. Andrew Carnegie:— 
‘ Success at the university may, and too often does, lead to ultimate 
failure. But after all most men take leave of their college wholly 
undistinguished ; and it is in spite of and not on account of the 
learning they impart that our English universites deserve the ad- 
miration, the affection, of good citizens.’ 


—Few literary puzzles have been. more discussed than the 
division of work between the authors of the Besant-Rice novels, 
Mr. Brander Matthews, writing on ‘The Art of Collaboration ’ in 
this week's Christian Union says :— 


I have heard that, of the long series of stories published under the 
name of Besant and Rice, all that the late James Rice actually wrote 
with his own pen was the first chapter or two of their first book, ‘ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.’ Comparing the novels of dual authorship 
with those of the survivor alone, it is perhaps possible to ascribe to Mr. 
Rice a fancy for foreign characters and a faculty of rendering them 
vigorously, a curious scent for actual oddity, a bolder handling than Mr. 
Besant’s, and a stronger fondness for dramatic incident, not to say melo- 
dramatic, The joint novels have a certain kinship to the virile tales of 
Charles Reade, but little trace of this family likeness is to be found in 
the later works of Mr. Besant alone, whose manner is gentler and more 
caressing, with a more delicate humor and a subtler flavor of irony. 

—The Rev. Herbert D. Ward, in a‘ Plea for Short Novels’ in 
the Boston 7raveller, said recently, ‘A taste educated by such a 
master as Guy de Maupassant will teach us what we want.’ Other 
critics have called attention to the value of Maupassant’s tales in 
‘The Odd Number’ considered as lessons in the art of writing. 
short stories. 

—Prof. Wm. James of Harvard has undertaken to aid in taking 
the ‘ Census of Hallucinations’ begun several years ago by the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, and of which the International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology at Paris, last summer, assumed 
the responsibility, naming a committee in each country to carry on 
the work. Its object is to get a mass of facts about hallucinations, 
to serve as a basis for a scientific study of these phenomena; and 
to ascertain approximately the proportion of persons who have had 
such experiences. Prof. James is superintendent of the census in 
this country. Eight thousand Americans have already answered 
the following questions, which heads the census sheets, and he 
would like to hear from many others:—‘ Have you ever, when 
completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being touch- 
ed by a living being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; 
which impression, so far as you could discover, was not due to any 
external physical cause?’ 

—‘G, W. S.’ cables as follows to the 7rzbune :— 

Mr. Lovell’s announcement that ‘ By Order of the Czar’ is published 
in Lovell’s International Series by the author's consent is flatly contr a 
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dicted by the author himself. Mr. Hatton complains that this state- 
ment has seriously interfered with his own arrangements for a special 
American edition, and declares that his consent was neither asked nor 
given. He adds: ‘ With the establishment of piracy as a regular busi- 
ness in the American book trade, there appears to have sprnng up a 
game of bluff, which would be amusing if it were not tragic.’ 


—Bangs & Co. have ready the first part of the catalogue of the , 


library of the late Henry B. Dawson, which will be sold by them 
on May 19, and following days. It comprises an extensive collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets relating to the history of this country. 

—At the Gaisford library salein London, recently, Blake’s ‘ Poet- 
ical Sketches’ brought 48/.; his ‘ Book of Thel,’ 29/.; ‘Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,’ 87/.; ‘ Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion,’ 262. 10s.; « America,’ 617.; ‘icurope,’ 59/.; ‘ Urizen,’ 667. ; 
‘Tilustrations of Young’s Night Thoughts,’ 40/. 1os., and ‘ Illustra- 
tions of the Book of Job,’ 19/. 10s. Among other articles con- 
tested for were first editions of Arnold's ‘Strayed Reveller’ and 
‘Empedocles on Etna, and Other Poems,’ which brought 157. 15s. 


—The ex-Empress Eugénie devotes most of her time to the 

reparation of a memorial volume, containing the letters of her 

usband and son, the proceeds from the sale of which will go to 
the fund for the relief of widows of the war of 1870. 


—Mr. Franklin File has written a play in which Miss Anna Boyd 
will ‘star.’ It is made from two stories written by Mr. File and 
will be called ‘ Overlook.’ 


—The most interesting article that has appeared in The Woman's 
World in a long while is an interview with Mrs. Stannard, author 
of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ who writes over the name of John Strange 
Winter, The writer says :— 


Since the publication of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ in 1885, first in The Graphic 
and then in volume form, Mrs. Stannard has written more than a dozen 
books, most of them being of about the same length. In the aggregate 
their sale in this country alone has amounted to 600,000 copies. Of 
this record of five years’ work there are few living authors who would 
not be proud. Mrs. Stannard’s success seems to have sprung up in the 
night; but, as she frankly confesses, it is in reality the fruition of many 
years of toil, sudden as the awakening to fame may have been. . . . 
Her first fiction was written while still in her teens It was published in 
The Family Herald and similar journals, for which in about eight years 
she wrote no fewer than forty-two novelettes. 


—A — by Mr. R. H. Stoddard upon the late George Henry 
Boker will appear in Lzppzucott’s for June. Stoddard and Boker 
were intimate friends, and the paper contains personal reminiscences 
and copious quotations from letters of Boker to the author. This 
extract from one of the letters should be pondered over (and dis- 
believed) by young and aspiring poets : 

This waiting for the Muse is a mistake,—altogether a mistake. You 
must gotoher. True, there dre times when no poet can write ; but 
how are you to know of your unproductive seasons without a fair trial ? 
Read used to tell a story of some Yankee poet who resolved to wait for 
an impulse from the Muse: he waited thirty years, and at the end of 
that time concluded himself no poet, although his youthful poems gave 
promise of great things. That man, perhaps, wanted but industry to 
make him immortal. I hold that there is a labor connected with all 
great literary achievements, sufficient to drive any but a man of genius 
stark mad. This the world will never believe. It has an idea that poets 
write as birds sing, and it is this very false idea which robs us of half our 
honors. Were poetry forged upon the anvil, cut out with the axe, or 


= in the mill, my heaven, how men would wonder at the process! " 


hat power, what toil, what ingenuity. 

—The Pali Mall Gazette has published a list of ‘ the fifty shorter 
poems of Browning best suited for inclusion in the shilling volume 
of selections.’ It was made up by collating the lists sent in by 
competitors for the latest edition of the poet’s works, in sixteen 
volumes. Thirty-nine of the fifty thus arrived at were named in the 
list sent in by the winner—an Irishwoman. Readers of the Gazette 
in France, Germany and Austria, as well as in all parts of the 
United Kingdom competed, but America seems not to have been 
heard from. The first ten poems on the ‘standard list’ were 
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these :—‘ How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
‘Evelyn Hope,’ ‘ Abt Vogler,’ ‘ Saul,’ ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ ‘ The Lost 
Leader,’ ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ ‘Prospice,’ ‘Hervé Riel ” 
and ‘ Andrea del Sarto.’ 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish this month ‘ Leal 
——- A Story of the Time of Paul,’ by Edward Payson 

erry. 

—Mr. Froude’s Life of Lord Beaconsfield in the Queen’s Prime 
Ministers Series will not appear before the autumn, although the 
MS. is now in the editor’s Giada, The first of the series will be 
‘Lord Melbourne,’ by Dr. Henry Dunckley (‘ Verax ’). 

—Mr. Franklin H. Tinker, of the publishing firm of Root & 
Tinker, who died at his home at Short Hills, N. J., on Wednesday, 
was largely interested in the Oz/, Paint, and Drug Reporter,,and 
other trade journals. He had also published books and pictures. 
of representative men that gained great popularity. He was a 
member of the Grolier Club, and owned perhaps the finest collec- 
tion of first editions of Dickens in the country, together with many 
other valuable books and autographs. 





The Free Parliament 


[AZZ communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 
1524.—In answer to the question, ‘What was the mysterious and 
tragic event to which Hawthorne alludes,’ you say you ‘ believe this to 
be a bit of deliberate mystification.’ But‘ E. S.’ writing from Rome 
to The Nation (May, 1889) about ‘ The Marble Faun,’ says, as to this : 


‘ He had a dim notion—as he himself confesses [in ‘ Note-Books ’] of 
the murder of the Duchess of Praslin.’ 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. W. M.G. 
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Racgipt of new ications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address iz 
erive the publication is issued in New York. 
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